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principles of applied linguistics de- 
oped by structural linguists during the 
t generation have produced a revolu- 
yn in methods of foreign language 
hching throughout the world, a revolu- 
m which is widely accepted as having 
origin chiefly in the work of a com- 
ratively small group of American schol- 
. During the past decade, the Con- 
ence Board Committee has been for- 
nate in having some of the outstanding 
aders in this development as members 
its advisory screening committee in 
guistics and the teaching of English as 
foreign language. The Fulbright pro- 
am has, as a consequence, been able to 
ay a considerable role in the introduc- 
bn of structural linguistics, and of new 
ethods of teaching foreign languages in 
number of countries. 

Coincident with the development of 
ore efficient methods of teaching for- 
gn languages, a tremendous wave of 
terest in learning English. has over- 
elmed public and private facilities for 
struction in the countries of the Near 
last, Far East, Southeast Asia, and Latin 
Imerica, where the use of English as a 
cond language of wider communication 
'a basic element in the drive for eco- 
bmic advancement. In response to fre- 
uests for aid from these areas, the 
ommittee has nominated between twen- 
-five and thirty-five Fulbright grantees 
hch year in linguistics and the teaching 
English, a recruitment operation: which 
as required unremitting effort by the 
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Committee’s staff and continual guidance 
by the advisory screening committee. 


Role of Linguistics 


That the Committee was prepared to 
meet these requests and to play an im- 
portant role in the application of lin- 
guistic science to the teaching of English 
is due in large part to the fact that Mor- 
timer Graves was a member of the Com- 
mittee at various times from 1948 to 
1957. It was he who insisted from the 
beginning that only lecturer-consultants 
who possess a knowledge of structural 
linguistics should be sent abroad under 
the Fulbright program and it was he, in 
his capacity as Executive Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
who saw to it that leading scholars in 
linguistics were included on the Confer- 
ence Board’s advisory screening com- 
mittee. In contrast with most other pro- 
grams in English as a second language, 
which have concentrated on classroom 
teaching, the objective of the Fulbright 
program as established by the advisory 
screening committee has uniformly been 
the development of centers of linguistic 
research and teacher training in the host 
countries so that these countries might 
develop their own resources, their own 
methods and texts, and their own pro- 
grams of teacher education. 

In the Philippines, for example, it was 
a succession of fifteen Fulbright grantees 
between 1949 and 1957 who initiated a 
country-wide attempt to improve the 
training of English teachers, an effort 
which led in 1958 to the establishment 
of the Philippine Center for Language 
Study in Manila and an extensive pro- 
gram of teacher training and development 
of experimental teaching materials under 
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the direction of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles with funds sup- 
plied by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Clifford H. Prator, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of the Philip- 
pines in 1948-49, was the author of a 
ninety-six page report on English lan- 
guage teaching in the Philippines which 
has served as the basic guide for the 
UCLA project. He has also served as 
supervisor of the project. Since 1958, 
twelve additional Fulbright grantees have 
served in the Philippines whose activities 
have been, coordinated with the UCLA 
program. 

In Thailand, Edward M.. Anthony, 
University of Michigan, served as co- 
ordinator of a Fulbright teaching of 
English project in 1955-56 and 1956-57 
prior to assuming over-all direction of 
the ICA teaching of English project 
which since 1958 has been carried on in 
Viet Nam and Laos as well as in Thai- 
land. The success of the Thailand teach- 
ing of English program is doubtless 
largely responsible for the multiple-award 
teaching .of English project which will 
be initiated in 1961-62 by the binational 
Fulbright Foundation in Burma. Merrel 
D. Clubb, Jr., Montana State University, 
who served as Fulbright lecturer-con- 
sultant in Egypt in 1955-56, is now in 
Rangoon on a Fulbright grant to aid in 
preparing for the program which will 
begin next June. 

The application of structural linguistics 
to the methodology of teaching English 
as a second language was introduced in 
1954-55 in Egypt by a team of Fulbright 
lecturer-consultants headed by W. Free- 
man Twaddell of Brown University, 
who is a member of the Conference 
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Board’s advisory screening committee. 
Although Professor Twaddell and his 
team engaged in classroom teaching and 
in the conduct of seminars for Egyptian 
teachers of English, their efforts were 
directed chiefly toward persuading the 
Ministry of Education and the English In- 
spectorate to release some of the most 
promising young Egyptian teachers for a 
year of linguistic study in the United 
States. As a result, three Egyptian in- 
structors received Fulbright travel awards 
supplemented by Smith-Mundt grants 
for linguistic study at the University of 
Michigan in 1956 and successive groups 
of three each came to the University of 
Texas in 1957 and to Cornell University 
in 1958. The caliber of the Egyptian 
students was outstanding and their study 
programs, originally directed toward com- 
pleting a master’s degree, were extended 
to advanced work leading to the doctor- 
ate, an extension which was made pos- 
sible by Rockfeller grants of $75,000 to 
each of the three universities. A recent 
communication from Egypt outlines an 
ambitious program of one-month work- 
shops for teachers of English, with the 
aim of developing teaching materials and 
special teacher training courses in the use 
of materials. The project will be under 
the direction of the Egyptian teachers 
who have completed their doctorates in 
the United States. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has asked. American linguists to 
serve as'consultants for the project. 

Country-wide teaching of English pro- 
grams have been recently initiated under 
Fulbright auspices in Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Iran. Added impetus to the English 
language program in Colombia will be 
given this fall by the establishment of 
an institute for the training of English 
teachers in Bogota under a grant of 
Public Law 480 funds to the University 
of California at Los Angeles. John W. 
Martin of UCLA, who served as co- 
ordinator of the Fulbright English lan- 
guage program in Ecuador last year, will 
be resident director. 

In Italy also the Fulbright program 
has aided in the introduction of scientific 
theories of language and language train- 
ing into the teacher training field. Albert 
H. Marckwardt of the University of 
Michigan, a member of the advisory 
committee, conducted the first summer 
seminar for Italian secondary school 
teachers of English in Catanzaro in the 
summer of 1954. Since then, Fulbright 
lecturers and teachers, with the coopera- 
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tion of USIS officers, have assisted in 
the conduct of regional and national 
seminars and experimental classes each 
year. The Fulbright lecturers have 
created experimental teaching materials 
which have been widely tried out in 
secondary schools throughout Italy, and 
have aided in the establishment of a 
language laboratory at the School of 
Education attached to the University of 
Rome. The present Fulbright lecturer 
serving as coordinator of the Fulbright 
team in Italy, Paul Roberts of San Jose 
State College, estimates that nearly a 
quarter of the English teachers in Italy 
have been reached through the Fulbright 
seminars. It should be noted that the 
Modern Language Department of Cornell 
University has most vigorously and gen- 
erously supported the program in Italy 
almost from the beginning and that it is 
largely through the efforts of such senior 
professors as Robert A. Hall, Jr. and 
Fred Agard of Cornell University that 
many of the program’s activities have 
achieved success. In 1960, the Italian 
Ministry of Public Instruction decided to 
undertake an ambitious in-service train- 
ing program for the 1800 English 
teachers in the technical institutes, which 
constitute the most important segment in 
the Italian school system in the teaching 
of English. The plan of the Ministry 
was to put the teacners through ten-day, 
fifty-hour courses in English teaching 
methodology in the space of three years, 
after which a series of refresher courses 
would be given to bring the English 
teaching program in the technical in- 
stitutes to a better and more solidly 
established level of effectiveness. To 
carry out this program, the Ministry 
turned to the binational Fulbright Com- 
mission, requesting that it undertake the 
operation and staffing of the seminars. 
It was clear to the Fulbright Commission 
that the request of the Italian govern- 
ment represented a breakthrough which 
the Fulbright program in its seven years 
of effort had been seeking and that where 
in the past the Fulbright lecturers and 
teachers had worked on the fringes of 
teaching of English activities in Italy, 
they would now proceed with the full 
cooperation of Italian authorities. In 
accordance with advisory committee 
policy, an attempt was made to win the 
support of a private foundation which 
would make it possible for a university, 
in this instance Cornell University, to 
assume over-all Fulbright responsibility 
in the conduct of the expanded program. 
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The necessary financial support was m 
gained, however, in time to accept thi 
offer of the Italian Ministry of Publi 
Instruction in mid-June of this year, an 
the program was preserved only by 
timely grant of USIS funds which assur 
interim operation during 1961-62. It_ 
hoped that by the spring of 1962, priva 
funds will be available to establish 
university-sponsored program. 


Ann Arbor Conference 


One of the most important projects 
the Committee in the field of linguisti 
and the teaching of English during t 
past decade was a three-day conferen 
of language teachers and linguistic sc 
entists which the Committee sponsor 
jointly with the Linguistic Institute of t 
Linguistic Society of America at Al 
Arbor, July 28-30, 1957. From 
reports of Fulbright grantees and fro 
numerous other sources, the advisor 
screening committee had become aw 
of the lack of communication betwe 
teachers of English as a foreign languag 
and theoretical linguists. The Ann 
bor conference provided an opportuni 
for linguists and teachers to discuss 
general application of linguistic tec 
niques to the teaching of English as 
foreign language, the development 
teaching materials, and the status 
linguistic research. Field reports 
returned Fulbright grantees were fo: 
lowed by a discussion of technical pro 
lems involved in the preparation 
teaching materials, of training method 
and of available research in langua 
analysis. The conference was made po 
sible by a grant of $15,000 to the Co 
ference Board Committee by the Fo 
Foundation and in retrospect the a 
ference has assumed historic importance! 
The 5,000 copies of the conference pr 
ceedings, published as a special issue f 
June 1958 of Language Learning, ha 
had world-wide distribution and ha 
served as guides for teaching of Engli 
programming in many countries and 
a basic text for teaching and referen 
purposes in a number of American w 
versities. It should not go unmention 
that the transcription of the tape-record 
proceedings of the conference and t 
editing of the report was done by t 
Conference Board Committee’s staff. 
is generally recognized that the confe 
ence and the ensuing report have, mor 
over, had at least some influence -; 
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ablishing the teaching of English as a 
eign language as a distinct profession 
d have helped also to convince those 
o hold responsibility for the organiza- 
n and administration of programs of 
truction both here and overseas of the 
vantage of applying the findings of 
guistic science to the methodology of 
truction in foreign languages. 
One of the results of the Ann Arbor 
nference was a proposal to establish in 
ashington a center for Applied Linguis- 
Ss, a proposal which had been discussed 
the Conference Board’s advisory 
eening committee for some years. It 
med obvious to the 1958 participants 
the Ann Arbor conference that such 
enter was much needed for promoting 
training of personnel in applied lin- 
istics, the development of pedagogical 
d linguistic technology, and the estab- 
hment of channels of communication 
tween linguists, psychologists, and lan- 
age teachers. The recommendation for 
tablishing a center made by the Ann 
bor Conference participants was a step 
rward, but the project still depended 
on securing financial support and even 
ore importantly, upon finding a director 
ose caliber and temper would assure 
e cooperation of scholars, teachers, and 
academic and governmental adminis- 
tors. 
Fortunately, the Conference Board 
ymmittee’s staff in carrying out its rou- 
ie recruitment efforts made contact with 
arles A. Ferguson of Harvard Univer- 
y. Professor Ferguson was interested in 
tablishing a Center for Applied Lin- 
istics and drafted a project which the 
onference Board Committee then put 
fore the Ford Foundation. The project 
as eventually approved without change 
the Ford Foundation for a grant of 
00,000 and later proved to be accept- 
le to the Modern Language Association 
America when this association was 
quested to assume formal sponsorship. 
t an international meeting of linguists 
| London in June 1961, it was stated 
at the Center “has become the vital 
‘merican center for both short-term op- 
ational problems and the long-range 
meral and theoretical concerns relating 
second language training and research.” 
Fulbright projects in linguistics and the 
aching of English as a foreign language 
ffer a good example of the kind of 
ordination between universities, scho- 
rs, private agencies, and the govern- 
nent, which the Conference Board Com- 
hittee is well equipped to achieve. 
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The Current State of Linguistics and Language Studies 


by Albert H. Marckwardt 


[Dr. Marckwardt, Professor of English and 
Director, English Language Institute, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, prepared the following 
paper as a working document for a confer- 
ence on the Committee on Research Activ- 
ities of the Modern Language Association] 


THE history of linguistics over the past 
two decades is a combination of the pro- 
gressive development of certain tenden- 
cies, the adaptation of new machine aids, 
some tentative interdisciplinary activities, 
and a notable lag in certain fields of 
study. 

The progressive development is to be 
seen chiefly in the maturing of rigorous 
techniques for morphological analysis, 
following the pattern of the earlier de- 
velopment of phonemics. Syntactical 
studies are still hampered by lack of a 
well-defined and commonly agreed upon 
approach; in fact, the recent activities 
of the so-called transformationists and 
their emphasis upon generative as op- 
posed to descriptive grammar are causing 
considerable controversy. In short, the 
“new” linguists of two decades ago are 
beginning to feel their age. 


Impact of Electronics 


Linguistic studies have felt the impact 
of electronics in two areas. Work with 
the sound spectrograph and the speech 
synthesizer has brought acoustic phonet- 
ics into a new prominence. Many pho- 
nemic concepts, particularly those con- 
cerning the suprasegmentals, have been 
restudied on an acoustic basis. The re- 
sult has been refinement rather than 


revolution. Computers have made possi- 
ble the efficient handling of large masses 
of quantitative data, but as yet nothing 
startling has emerged. In machine trans- 
lation, the necessity of programming for 
the computers has given considerable 
impetus to the transformational approach 
to syntax previously mentioned. One 
notable development is the emergence of 
such laboratories as the Haskins and the 
Rand Corporation as centers for and 
supporters of linguistic scholarship. 

In the light of these developments it 
is not surprising to find some interdiscip- 
linary work in mathematics and linguis- 
tics. Somewhat earlier the linguists and 
the psychologists indulged in a mild flirta- 
tion. This has resulted chiefly in some 
sound preliminary work in child language 
and a project which set out to test the 
Whorf hypothesis. 

Most disturbing has been the continued 
drifting apart of linguistic and literary 
scholarship. The attempt to find in the 
study of prosody a common field of in- 
terest has demonstrated chiefly a marked 
degree of intransigence on both sides. 
Linguists have been less than convincing 
when they have applied their methods of 
structural analysis to literary texts. The 
most notable achievement here was the 
Conference on Style held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1958, but the 
published results have caused little more 
than a mild flicker of interest. 

The description of hitherto unanalyzed 
languages continues with vigor, partly 
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because of the impetus of the National 
Defense Education Act. There has been 
some application of modern structural 
concepts to the historical study of lan- 
guages, although linguistically based 
teaching materials for earlier stages of 
the modern languages have not yet been 
created. Latin is a notable exception. 
Such materials for Gothic exist, but they 
have not yet been published. For the 
most common Indo-European languages, 
the period immediately preceding the 
modern has been least well-studied. For 
example, no competent study of Early 
Modern English has yet appeared, and 
I am inclined to believe that the same is 
true of German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. 

Unfortunately, linguistic geography has 
become one of the least active fields of 
study, due largely to the drying up of 
sources of support. It would be regrettable 
if the impetus given to the study of dia- 
lects in the late twenties and early thirties 
were to disappear altogether before the 
entire country had been covered. The 
various lexicographical projects now un- 
derway continue to make slow progress 
but are also hampered by lack of funds. 


Applied Linguistics 


The last decade has seen real progress 
in the application of linguistic principles 
to the study of foreign languages, and of 
English both as a native and foreign 
language. As a background for this, con- 
siderable effort is going into contrastive 
analyses; a number of studies are under 
way. The newest field of endeavor here 
is the programming of elementary lan- 
guage courses for use in connection with 
teaching machines. 

During the recent past it has been rel- 
atively easy to find support for certain 
types of scholarly activity in linguistics 
and language study, whereas others have 
remained unaided. With respect to the 
future, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion can be most helpful in lending en- 
couragement to those areas which have 
little potential for foundation or govern- 
ment support. It must also take cogni- 
zance of the manpower shortage in the 
entire field and of the fact that the calls 
for applying the science are so urgent 
that little time is left for pure research. 
Above all, we must increase our efforts 
to keep the linguist and the literary 
scholar interested in each other’s prob- 
lems. 
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Special Summer Program on India at 


University of California, Berkeley 


For the second consecutive summer, the 
Department of Near Eastern Languages, 


University of California, Berkeley, has | 


sponsored a new type of integrated ap- 
proach to the study of India. The pur- 
pose of the twelve-week program (June 
19-September 8) was to provide a year of 
language training along with an introduc- 
tion to India’s cultural and literary tra- 
ditions for university graduate students, 
teachers, and professional personnel. In- 
struction consisted of an extensive first- 
year and second-year language course in 
Indian civilization. The formal in- 
structional program was supplemented 
through special weekly lectures by South 
Asia specialists in the humanities and in 
the social sciences, as well as programs of 
films, Indian music, poetry recitations, 
and the like. 

Student response to the basic program 
was gratifying. No less than thirty stu- 
dents participated in the first year Hindi 
course, necessitating the addition of a 
second section. One of the most success- 
ful aspects of the language course was 
the progress achieved by the students 
through the utilization for the first time 
of new audio-visual and written materi- 
als. The use of color slides photographed 
on the scene, and keyed to a specially 
prepared langauge text, made it possible 
to limit the use of English in the class- 
room. Three hours of daily classroom 
instruction were supplemented by a mini- 
mum of seven additional hours each week 
in the language laboratory with specially 
prepared tapes. The result was a re- 
markable improvement in Hirdi pronun- 
ciation and command of idioms. In ad- 
dition, slides also provided an introduc- 
tion to Indian physical surroundings and 
cultural milieu, adding a new dimension 
to the course as well as facilitating the 
learning process. Eight of the students 
who completed the first-year summer 
course are now registered in the second 
year Hindi for the academic year 1961- 
62. Their performance so far is not 
appreciably below that of other students 
who had had a year of Hindi during the 
regular year. This seems to support the 
contention that twelve weeks of intensive 
summer work are roughly equivalent to 
a year’s regular language work. 
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Advanced and Special Courses 


The flexible nature of the summer pro 
gram is illustrated by the other offering: 
in the language and non-language fields 
Fifteen individuals were involved in var! 
ious stages of advanced work on Hindi 
Urdu, and Telugu. Instruction on thi 
level was more individually oriente 
catering to the varied interests and level 
of competence, A new feature of th 
1961 program was an_ extra-curricul 
Urdu script class which secured a volun 
tary attendance of fifteen students. Many 
students specializing in Hindi took a 
vantage of the opportunity to learn th 
Urdu script. A newly prepared Urd 
reader by John Gumperz and Mr. C. 
Naim served as the course text. 

A special lecture course on anci 
and medieval Indian civilization was pr 
sented by Dr. Karl Potter during the firs 
six-week session. It emphasized the liter 
ature, mythology, history, and religiou 
thought which are the cultural matrice} 
of so much of modern Indian life. Dr 
Potter also presented a course in Indias: 
puilosophy. On a more advanced levek 
Mr. Vidya N. Misra offered a seminai 
in Indian civilization. In the secon¢ 
six-week summer session, Dr. Burtor 
Stein presented a course on modern Int 
dian civilization which emphasized th 
development of modern Indian institu) 
tions, beginning with the Moghuls, an 
the impact of western civilization o 
traditional Indian thought. Dr. Steis 
also offered a seminar in Indian civilizai 
tion. ) 


Special Programming 


An extensive amount of special pro’ 
gramming was integrated with coursé 
work so as to provide a well-rounde¢ 
and mutually supporting program. Weeki 
ly lectures, Hindi language tables, E 1g 
lish and Hindi films, poetry readings 
and a classical music program were wel: 
attended by participants of the progran 
the regular student body, and the genera 
public. | 

The Thursday afternoon lecture serie 
included such eminent visiting scholar: 
as J. F. Staal, McKim Marriot, and Mrs 
Kapila Vatsyayan, as well as faculty 
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Conferencia Sobre la Ensenanza de Lengua 


Conference on the Teaching of Lan- 
wage, organized by the Department of 
ducation of Puerto Rico in cooperation 
ith the University of Puerto Rico and 
e Center for Applied Linguistics, was 
pld in San Juan, Puerto Rico, November 
P-19. More than fifty people partici- 
ated actively, either delivering addresses 
Serving as members of discussion pan- 
s. Some of the sessions were attended 

a much larger number of people, 
bme of whom took part. 

The conference was devoted to the 
oblems of teaching Spanish and English 
nguage and literature in Puerto Rico. 
eetings were held every day, with a 
tal of fourteen formal sessions during 
e eight-day period. The sessions were 
| Spanish and English, with simultane- 
s translation provided when necessary. 
Sunday afternoon, November 12, the 
on. Candido Oliveras, Secretary of 
ducation, opened the conference. Dr. 

gel Quintero Alfaro, the Under Sec- 
tary, introduced the participants and 
ter brief remarks on the purposes of 

e conference by Dr. Jaime Benitez, the 
hancellor of the University, and by Dr. 
harles A. Ferguson, Director of the 
enter for Applied Linguistics, the re- 
mainder of the session was devoted to an 
ddress by Dr. Américo Castro, noted 
panish scholar and author, who dis- 
ssed the humanistic values fundamental 
) the teaching of language and literature. 
Sessions on the following days ex- 
nined a wide range of problems, in- 


cluding the general concept of language 
(linguistically and anthropologically), the 
teaching of English in the continental 
United States, the relationship between 
learning a foreign language and learning 
the vernacular, the teaching of literature, 
the incorporation of advances in linguis- 
tics in the teaching of language, and 
questions of evaluation, planning and 
research in Puerto Rico. 

The principal speakers during the week 
were the following. From Puerto Rico: 
Sra. Carmen R. Diaz de Olano, Edwin 
Figueroa, Ralph Robinett, Ralph Long, 
David Cruz Lopez, Rubén del Rosario, 
Federico de Onis, Charles Hamill, Ismael 
Rodriguez Bou. From the continental 
United States: Dell H. Hymes (Califor- 
nia), W. Nelson Francis (Franklin and 
Marshall), Warner G. Rice (Michigan), 
Robert Lado (Georgetown), Theodore 
Andersson (Texas), Uriel Weinreich 
(Columbia). From other countries: Mau- 
ricio Swadesh (Mexico), Wallace Lam- 
bert (Canada), Denis Girard (Morocco), 
Angel Rosenblatt (Venezuela). 

In addition to the formal discussion, 
which will be summarized in a full re- 
port to be published, there were visits to 
classes, several showings of the Modern 
Language Association film on language 
teaching, distribution of publications of 
the Department, the University, and the 
Center, and informal talks and meetings 
of all kinds. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity was host to the conference at a 
cocktail party and the Acting Governor, 
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Colegio de Abogados where most of the Conference sessions were held 


the Hon. Roberto SAnchez Vilella, was 
host at an evening reception. 

The conference was marked at times 
by enthusiasm and eloquence in speaking 
and often by frank and forceful ex- 
changes of views. There was a general 
feeling at the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, formally closed by Sr. Oliveras on 
the 19th, that a great deal of valuable 
information had been exchanged, that 
varying attitudes and approaches were 
now understood, and that the teaching 
of language in Puerto Rico would be 
deeply influenced by the activities of the 
conference. 

Principal credit for the planning and 
day-to-day operations of the conference 
belongs to the office of Dr. Quintero Al- 
faro and to Dr. John W. Martin, who 
on behalf of the Center served as one of 
the coordinators. 
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members from various departments at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

In the special programming the pro- 
gram had the active cooperation of the 
Indian Students’ Association on campus. 
Their members attended the special 
events, mingled with the American stu- 
dents, and the Association sponsored a 
cultural evening of Indian songs, folk 
dances, and a reading of Tagore’s poetry. 


Academic Staff 


The summer program was fortunate 
in being able to attract notable scholars 
from India as well as from other univer- 
sities in the United States: Bh. Khrish- 
namurti, Lecturer in Telugu at Andhra 
University; Vidya Niwas Misra, Lecturer 
in Sanskrit at Gorakhpur University; 
Amar B. Singh; Karl H. Potter, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Minnesota and Burton Stein, Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Min- 
nesota. 

The entire program was directed by 
John J. Gumperz, Associate Professor of 
South Asian Languages at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Dr. Gum- 
perz developed the filmstrip series from 
photographs taken for that purpose in 
India in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Communications Foundation of 
Beverly Hills, California. He also di- 
rected the preparation of the new Hindi 
and Urdu texts that were used. Miss 
June Rumery, Lecturer in South Asian 
Languages, assisted in the preparation of 
the new materials and instructed the 
elementary Hindi-Urdu course. 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


December 1-2. Seventh Annual Conference on Linguistics of the 
Linguistics Circle of New York. New York City 


December 27. National Council of Teachers of English (College 


Section). Chicago, Illinois 


December 27. College English Association. 


December 27-29. Speech Association of America. 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York City 


December 27-29. Modern Language Association of America. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Association of Teachers of Italian. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 28. American Dialect Society. 
December 28. American Studies Association. 


December 28-30. Linguistic Society of America. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 


Portuguese. Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Associations of Teachers of French 
German, and Slavic and East European Languages. 


Chicago, Illinois 


December 29-30. American Name Society. Chicago, Illinois 


December 30. National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Latin American Siudies Under the NDEA 


Tue U. S. Office of Education has an- 
nounced a new program of modern for- 
eign language fellowships in Latin Amer- 
ican Studies under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. This 
new program — Program B: Languages 
of Latin America — is aimed at improv- 
ing instruction in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and certain other significant lan- 
guages spoken in Latin America, such as 
Quechua and Guarani. The French dia- 
lects of Haiti may also be considered. 
Fellowships are awarded to graduate 
students who are preparing (1) to teach 
the selected language at an institution of 
higher education in the United States, or 
(2) to teach at such an institution in 
another field in which competency in the 
language is highly desirable, or (3) to 
engage in certain professional or techni- 
cal activities. Program B at the present 
time will give special attention to appli- 
cants planning a career in categories (2) 
and (3) above. Further, students combin- 
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ing one or more Latin American lan- 
guages with study in structural linguistics 
will also receive high consideration. 
Awards may cover (1) the summer 
session, (2) the academic year, or (3) 
the summer and following academic year. 
Candidates must apply directly to the 
graduate schools of American institutions 
of higher education with appropriate 
programs, not to the Office of Education. 


[Modern foreign language fellowships 
are offered under two programs: Pro- 
gram A, for the study of numerous lan- 
guages of Asia, Africa, and Europe (ex- 
cepting French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese), and Program B, 
described above. For details of both pro- 
grams, including stipends and allowances, 
and application procedures, write to: 
Language Fellowship Unit, Language 
Development Section, Division of Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C.] 


THE 


book notices 


The New Michaelis: Part J — English- 
Portuguese, Ed. by Edicées Melhoramen- 
tos. Sao Paulo, 1958. 1123 pp. 


This volume is the first half of a 
complete revision of the old standard | 
Portuguese-English and English-Portu- 
guese dictionary by C. Michaelis, which 
is now quite out-of-date. The New Mi- 
chaelis amounts to an entirely new dic- 
tionary. The spelling of both languages 
has been brought up to date and the pro- 
nunciation of the English entries has 
been indicated in International Phonetic 
Association transcription. The vocabu- 
lary has been entirely reworked, and 
large numbers of neologisms and tech- 
nical terms have been included. All 
Portuguese equivalents of the English 
entries are followed with a designation 
of grammatical gender, an unusual fea- 
ture in English-Portuguese dictionaries. 

Part Il]—Portuguese-English is now 
in the press and should be available early 
next year, thus completing what will un-! 
doubtedly be the most comprehensive} 
two-way bilingual dictionary of the Por-! 
tuguese and English languages for mama) 
years to come. 

The dictionary is distributed outside of 
Brazil by F. A. Brockhaus. 
Jamaica Talk: Three Hundred Years of| 
the English Language in Jamaica. By} 
Frederic G. Cassidy. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1961. 468 pp. 

There has long been an interest in| 
languages of the type known as Creoles, 
which are the native speech of certain} 
cultural groups in areas such as the : 
Caribbean and coastal West Africa. But! 
this interest has generally been restricted | 
to a small number of professional lin-} 
guists and philologists, and what little lit-- 
erature they have produced has been to 
specialized or too technical for the ud 
man. Jamaica Talk, by exception, has} 
been written especially for the general 
educated reader and may serve as an 
introduction. to the kinds of features 
which distinguish this particular variety\ 
of English-based creole from its standard 
English relative. 

The book is divided into two main 
parts. The first contains an introduction 
to the history of Jamaican speech and to 
its present-day structural features. The 
discussions of pronunciation and gram- 
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ar are brief, but they are sufficient to 
ake the important point that Jamaican 
reole has underlying structural patterns 
st as standard English has, although the 
atterns of the two languages are in 
any ways different. 

The second part, the major portion of 
e work, is devoted to discussion of the 
ocabulary of Jamaican Creole. The 
uthor is a Jamaican by birth and up- 
ringing, and it is here that his first-hand 
nowledge of linguistic and social be- 
avior on the island is especially ap- 
arent. 

Jamaica Talk is a welcome addition to 
he literature on creoles, not only as a 
eneral introduction for the layman, but 
so as a source of information for the 
rained linguist. 


inguists wanted 


SEARCH ASSOCIATE in Psycholinguist- 
cs. John Tracy Clinic needs linguist, or 
sychologist with linguistic training. 
nowledge of statistical techniques de- 
irable. Starting salary $6000-8000 for 
h.D. or Ph.D. candidate, depending on 
ualifications. Please address correspon- 
ence to Mary F. Woodward, John Tracy 
linic, 806 West Adams Boulevard, Los 
ngeles 7, California. 


EADER IN LINGUISTICS needed for Eng- 
ish Language Unit, University of the 
unjab, Lahore, Pakistan. Ph.D. or its 
quivalent preferred, but otherwise well- 
ualified candidates will be considered. 
asic salary $7000-9000, plus allowances 
nd housing; two-year contract, renew- 
ble. Application forms obtainable 
rom the British Council Liaison Officer, 
7 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4, Canada. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. Robert 
ollege of Istanbul, Turkey has vacancies 
tarting September 1962: ASSISTANT 
ROFESSOR to teach History of English 
anguage and intensive language courses; 
M.A, Linguistics or English as a Foreign 
Language plus several years teaching ex- 
erience including English to foreigners; 
also several INSTRUCTORSHIPS for ex- 
erienced B.A.’s with relevant majors 
and some course work in Linguistics or 
tnglish as a Foreign Language. Three- 
year contracts. Send detailed résumés to 
Teacher Replacement, Near East College 
Association, 548 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 
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Committee Discusses Linguistic Literature 


THE Committee on the Dissemination of 
Russian and East European Linguistic 
Literature met at the Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington on October 30. Com- 
mittee members reported on _ projects 
which had resulted from previous meet- 
ings of the committee [see The Linguistic 
Reporter, August 1961] and several new 
proposals were discussed. 

The main interest of the committee 
continues to be that of making available 
by bibliographies, indexes, abstracts, 
translations, or summary articles, the 
great quantity of linguistic literature 
produced in the USSR and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The committee has, however, 
extended its range of interest to include 
all projects concerned with improving 
information services in linguistics. 


CAL Advisory Committee Meets 


THE Advisory Committee of the Center 
held its regular fall meeting in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday, October 31, at the 
Brookings Institution. The morning was 
largely devoted to reports by members 
of the Center staif on the work of the 
past six months in the four general areas 
of clearing house activities, publications, 
international relations, and special proj- 
ects and research. In the afternoon there 
was discussion of future plans, especially 
in the light of the new Ford Foundation 
grant to the Center of $1,300,000 for the 
next five years. 

Dr. Donald D. Walsh, Director of the 
Foreign Language Research Program of 
the MLA, was chairman. Also present 


Present at the meeting were Thomas 
A. Sebeok, Indiana University, chairman; 
Charles A. Ferguson, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, vice-chairman; Stephen T. 
Boggs, American Anthropological As- 
sociation; D. H. Daugherty, American 
Council of Learned Societies; Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; George L. Trager, University of 
Buffalo; Sergius Yakobson, Library of 
Congress; as guests Harold C. Conklin, 
The American Anthropologist; Harry H. 
Josselson, Wayne State University; Miss 
Christine Mohrmann, Comité Interna- 
tional Permanent des Linguistes; Herbert 
H. Paper, University of Michigan; and 
as observers from the National Science 
Foundation Bernard G. Hoffman, Rich- 
ard See, and Albert C. Spaulding. 


were Messrs. John B. Carroll, J Milton 
Cowan, J. Manuel Espinosa, Melvin J. 
Fox, Archibald A. Hill, D. Lee Hamil- 
ton, Albert H. Marckwardt, Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, Norman A. McQuown, 
Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Trusten W. Russell; 
Mrs. Virginia French Allen, and Miss 
Marjorie Johnston. A reception in honor 
of the Committee was given on the eve- 
ning of October 30 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. Also invited to the reception were 
the members of the Committee on the 
Dissemination of Linguistic Literature 
and the members of the Fulbright Screen- 
ing Advisory Committee for Linguistics 
and the Teaching of English. 


Fellowship Program in West African Languages 


THE West African Language Survey an- 
nounces a program of fellowships for 
linguistic field research in West Africa 
for the academic year, 1962-3. These 
fellowships will consist normally of one 
year of research, from approximately 
October 1, 1962, to October 1, 1963. 
The financial conditions are those of the 
Ford Foundation Area Training Pro- 
grams. 

Those interested should submit relevant 
documents in duplicate, one copy to Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Greenberg, (Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York) and 
one to Professor Robert G. Armstrong, 
(Ibadan University College, Ibadan, Ni- 
geria). These documents should include 


a brief curriculum vitae and two letters 
of recommendation as well as a state- 
ment of the proposed project. The fol- 
lowing types of projects will be consid- 
ered: A. Survey-type studies, especially 
of areas known to be linguistically com- 
plex and hitherto little investigated; B. 
Descriptive investigations in medium 
depth of related languages as a basis for 
comparative and historical research; C. 
Studies concentrated on a single language 
of practical importance for which ade- 
quate materials do not yet exist; D. Lab- 
oratory phonetic studies of West African 
languages. The closing date for applica- 
tions is February 1, 1962, and announce- 
ment of the awards will be made during 
the first week of April 1962. 
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CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


CAL publications 


Contrastive Studies in Linguistics 
A Bibliographical Checklist 
W. W. Gage $ 75 


Damascus Arabic 
C. A. Ferguson, M. Ani & others $ 3.50 


English Overseas $ 50 
Hindi Basic Course Units 1-18 


J. M. Harter & others $ 3.50 
Hindi Basic Reader 
J. M. Harter & others $ 1.50 


Interim Bibliography on the Teaching 
of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages 


Sirarpi Ohannessian S75 


Introduccién a una comparacién fono- 
Idgica del espanol y del inglés 


D. N. Cardenas $ 1.25 
Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 

Lessons 1-8 

C. A. Ferguson & M. Ani $ 4.50 
Mandarin Chinese Units 1-6 

N. C. Bodman $ 2.50 


Problems of Americans in Mastering 
the Pronunciation of Egyptian Arabic 
Nancy M. Kennedy $ 1.00 


Second Language Learning 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America $ .50 


Spoken Persian Units 1-5 


C. T. Hodge & others $ 1.50 
The Structure of the Arabic 

Language 

N. V. Yushmanov $ 2.00 
Testing the English Proficiency of 

Foreign Students $ 1.00 
Turkish Basic Course Units 1-5 

C. T. Hodge & M. Agrali $ 2.25 


See ee a ee ee 


California High School Offers Linguistics 


PaciFic High School, a private high 
school in Palto Alto, California, is 
currently offering linguistics in its curri- 
culum. The three-month course meets 
for an hour and a half twice a week, 
with an attendance of fifteen students. 
Included in the course are the develop- 
ment of linguistic science, the concept of 
language structure, linguistic change, 
writing systems, linguistic relationship, 


Journal and Newsletter 


ENGLIsH is the title of a new journal 
(Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1961) de- 
voted to the teaching of the English lan- 
guage. The journal, which is the official 
publication of the Asociacién Colom- 
biana de Profesores de Inglés (ACPI), 
established in 1960, is designed to pro- 
vide a opportunity to members of the 
association to publish original works in 
the field, with emphasis upon the applica- 
tion of linguistic science to practical 
language problems. In addition to arti- 
cles, both in Spanish and in English, the 
journal has sections on Teaching Aids, 
Books for the Teacher, Questions and 
Answers, and (annually) a Directory of 
the Members of ACPI. Communications 
should be addressed to Mrs. Jeanne 
Posada, Editor of English, Universidad 
del Valle, Apartado Aéreo 2188, Cali, 
Colombia. 


THE MLA-Chinese Conference News- 
letter is a new publication concerned 
with the problems of teaching Chinese in 
the United States. The title is temporary, 
as the present informal association of 
teachers of Chinese has not yet officially 
adopted a name for the organiZation, 
Which owes its existence to a series of 


geographical distribution of languages 
the relationship of language to culture 
and the practical application of linguisti 
to the student’s own education. 

The course is taught by Elaine 
tinen Hagstrom (Mrs. Stanley Hagstron 
who received her Ph.D. at Indiana Uni 
versity in 1960, with prior training at 
University of Minnesota (1959-52) 
Harvard University (1955). 


conferences and meetings held under the 
auspices of the Modern Language As: 
sociation. The first issue (October 1961) 
contains listings of Chinese lan : 
programs in universities, colleges, 
secondary and elementary schools, list 
of new materials on the theory and prac 
tice of teaching Chinese, and a 
of current addresses. Correspondence 
should be sent to the Editor of the new 
letter, Professor Kai-yu Hsu, Foreigi 
Language Department, San Francisc¢ 
State College, San Francisco 27, Cali 
fornia. | 


New CAL Publication 


A new Center publication, Second 
guage Learning as a Factor in Nationa 
Development in Asia, Africa, and a | 


ments resuliine from the Survey of Se 
ond Language Teaching conducted b 
the Center under the provisions of | 
special grant from the Ford Foundation! 
This brief (18 pp.) booklet contains the 
summary statement and recommendatic 
of an international meeting of special | 
held in London, December 1960. Ii 
available from the Center at $.50 a cop 


